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LITURGY AND CHARITY 


HE sacred liturgy, as the official prayer and sacrificial 
life of holy Mother Church, introduces us into the 
spirit of charity. It does not, however, accomplish 
this result primarily by means of instruction. For 
the Mass of the Catechumens, in which such instruc- 

tion is given through the gospels and epistles of the apostles and 
through other lessons taken from holy Writ, is not liturgy in its 
strictest sense. (We are here considering liturgy in its most proper 
sense, as Mysterium.) These readings are, of course, a religious 
service of the word, and are admirably adapted to the purposes 
of instruction and edification, but true liturgy has no purposive- 
ness outside itself. 


How then does the liturgy introduce us into the spirit of 
charity? Simply by allowing us to participate in its proper activ- 
ity, the celebration of the Mysteries; and this celebration of the 
divine Mysteries is caritas. In the early Church this identification 
of liturgical worship with charity was vividly realized by the faith- 
ful when, e.g., at the offertory in the Mass all came forward bring- 
ing alms for the poor; or when the faithful witnessed the ordina- 
tion either of deacons, who were the almoners of the Church, or of 
fossores, the diggers of graves. The liturgy of Holy Thursday still 
retains the mandatum, or the washing of feet, a simple yet pro- 
found act of charity. The kiss of peace is another liturgical expres- 
sion of the spirit of charity. All such liturgical practices are, as it 
were, a revivification of that mystical body of Christ of which we 
all are members. Through them the practice of charity becomes 
self-understood for every Christian early in youth. He must per- 
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force recognize it as an essential part of his vocation as a Christian. 
He needs no formal instruction in the practice of charity, for he 
learns by doing, and this is the most noble form of pedagogy. 


All this is nothing but a spontaneous manifestation of the 
spirit of charity found in the liturgy. However, in order to acquire 
a more explicit understanding of charity we must acquaint our- 
selves with the underlying bases of charity which are contained 
in the liturgy. 


What is caritas in the light of liturgy? We do not refer to the 
practice of charity, but rather to the very substance of the idea. 
The Chaldaic liturgy speaks of participation in the liturgy as ‘‘the 
vision of the great agape.’’ The Greek word “‘agape’’ is the same 
as the Latin “‘caritas.’’ Now the “‘great agape’’ is the divine caritas, 
the purely divine love in contradistinction to the human “eros” or 
“‘amor.”’ It is of the essence of this divine love to long to surrender 
itself, to desire to communicate itself. ‘‘By this hath the charity of 
God appeared toward us, because God hath sent His only begotten 
Son into the world, that we may live by Him. In this is charity: 
not as though we had loved God, but because He hath first loved 
us, and sent His Son to be a propitiation for our sins’’ (1 John iv, 
9-10). The agape of the heavenly Father prompted Him to endow 
us with our created life; the agape of the Son urges Him to com- 
municate to us a participation in His divine life: “‘God so loved 
the world as to give His only begotten Son; that whosoever 
believeth in Him may not perish, but may have life everlasting’’ 
(John iii, 16); the agape of the Holy Spirit impels Him to pour 
Himself with His gifts and charismata into our hearts. 


This divine agape achieved its most sublime self-surrender in 
the sacrificial death of Christ on the cross of Calvary. ‘‘In this we 
have known the charity of God, because He hath laid down His 
life for us’’ (1 John iii, 16). “Greater love than this no man 
hath, that a man lay down his life for his friends’’ (John xv, 13). 
Now inasmuch as the liturgical Mysterium, during the celebration 
of the holy Eucharist, makes present on the altar the sacrificial 
death of Christ, it enables us to obtain the ‘‘vision of the great 
agape,”’ not immediately of course, but in the liturgical symbol. 
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LITURGY AND CHARITY 


Hence we can and do experience within ourselves the supreme 
surrender. 

We are not only enabled to obtain the “‘vision of the great 
agape,” but this agape allows itself to be given to us through the 
Mysteries of the liturgy. For by baptism and by the Eucharist 
it really enters into us and remains present in us; only mortal sin 
can expel it. But it would be wrong to suppose that the agape 
destroys the earthly, human eros or amor in us; on the contrary, 
the agape presupposes the existence of the amor in us, for “gratia 
suppOnit naturam—grace presupposes nature.”” The agape assimi- 
lates the amor into itself and deifies it, so that there is in conse- 
quence but one stream of love in us. Therefore we sing in that old 
liturgical hymn for the washing of the feet on Maundy Thursday: 
“Ubi caritas et amor, Deus ibi est—Where charity and love dwell, 
there God is.”” However the hymn continues: “‘Congregavit nos 
in unum, Christi amor—The love of Christ has gathered us 
together in one’’ (and this amor Christi refers not so much to our 
love of Christ as to Christ’s love for us); in other words, we are 
joined together not only by the divine agape, but also by the amor 
that is deified and spiritualized by the grace of Christ. A splendid 
form of this relationship of love is Catholic marriage, in which the 
human amor benevolentiae et concupiscentiae, the love of bene- 
volence and of desire, is assumed into the mutual interplay of the 
divine agape between the husband and wife. 

In the case of the parish or of the religious community, we 
need only treat of the deified amor benevolentiae that exists be- 
tween the pastor and his flock or between the superior and his 
subjects, and between all the members of the community in their 
relations with one another. This amor benevolentiae the sacred 
liturgy once practiced through the office of the deacons, the admin- 
istrators of the temporal goods of the Church, and by bringing of 
alms for the poor at the offertory. Today the liturgy still exercises 
it by the kiss of peace and through the sacrament of extreme 
unction, inasmuch as this is administered in order to restore bodily 
health to the recipient if such be the will of God. 

“Actio sequitur esse—Action follows being.’’ Hence, since 
we possess the agape, we must allow it to manifest itself exter- 
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nally. Therefore he who is another Christ, i.e., a representative of 
the Agape Incarnate, must consider himself impelled to give expres- 
sion to the caritas Dei and the amor Christi present in him. The 
fact that we are moved by a sacred or holy love is our surety that 
we really are what we are called—children of God. Indeed, accord- 
ing to the teaching of St. James, charity is true religion. We have 
seen that liturgy is the highest form of charity, consequently litur- 
gical piety must be the practice of true religion. 


The principal object of caritas (and from now on we use 
that word as a collective expression for agape and eros or amor) 
after God, is man as the image of the divine Creator, and the Chris- 
tian as the representative of God Incarnate. The Christian is more 
than merely Christ-like; he is really “‘another Christ.”” Our charity 
towards our fellow Christians, accordingly, really reaches out and 
embraces God. “‘If you have seen your brother you have seen the 
Lord,”’ wrote Tertullian. And the Savior Himself teaches us the 
same doctrine: ““Then shall the king say to them that shall be on 
his right hand: ‘Come ye blessed of my Father, possess the king- 
dom prepared for you from the foundation of the world. For | 
was hungry and you gave me to eat: I was thirsty and you gave 
me to drink: I was a stranger and you took me in: naked, and you 
covered me: sick, and you visited me: I was in prison and you 
came to me.’ Then shall the just answer him, saying: ‘Lord, when 
did we see thee hungry, and fed thee; thirsty and gave thee drink? 
And when did we see thee a stranger, and took thee in? or naked, 
and covered thee? Or when did we see thee sick or in prison, and 
came to thee?’ And the king answering, shall say to them: ‘Amen, 
I say to you, as long as you did it to one of these my least brethren 
you did it to me’’”’ (Matt. xxv, 34-40). 


The caritas which, as has been said, enters into us by baptism, 
is fostered through the increase of sanctifying grace, through the 
reception of the Eucharist, and also through the reception of the 
other sacraments—by each in its own way, as we have seen in the 
case of matrimony. The principal instruments by which the caritas 
operates are the divine virtues of faith, hope and charity, together 
with the supernatural infused cardinal virtues and all the other 
moral virtues. 
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LITURGY AND CHARITY 


In its highest operations caritas conforms us to those inspira- 
tions which the Spirit imparts to us through His seven infused 
gifts (the charismata), especially piety and fortitude. Fortitude 
gives us the strength to perform heroic deeds of charity, while 
piety (which does not mean devotion, but a relationship between 
persons of the same blood) is the complement of the cardinal virtue 
of justice, and impels us to give others more than is strictly due 
them. It makes us pray for our enemies, do good to our persecutors, 
and imparts a spirit of self-sacrifice to parochial ministers and also 
to religious. 


The effect of caritas in the lover and the loved one is to 
bring about an antepast of the visio beata, the eternal beatitude. 
It begets a strong and vivid experience of a personal God, and 
hence is totally distinct from that humanistic philanthropy which 
nowadays so frequently passes for charity. 

Caritas, in the last analysis, means the actualization of the 
general priesthood of all the faithful. For the “‘royal priesthood,” 
as St. Peter calls it, connotes the participation in the celebration of 
the liturgy as agape—the apostolate of the word (and even this is 
charity), and the apostolate of charity. 


ALBERT HAMMENSTEDE, O.S.B. 
Abbey of Maria Laach, Germany 
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SMALL CHURCHES 


IKE everything else, cities, factories, machines and 
wars, our churches have gotten too big. Most of them 
are cathedral-size, because they have to accommodate 
huge parishes. A thousand parishioners are herded 
together on a Sunday morning and another hundred 

or so crowd at the back of the church to catch a fleeting glimpse of 
the priest, if they can see him at all, hidden behind the throngs of 
restless worshipers. How well the people who loiter in the vesti- 
bule participate in the Mass is an open question. They probably 
even catch their death of cold in the draft, or their faith must be 
very strong if they come back at all. And yet there are a lot of 
empty seats in front. But the church is too big. It takes just more 
courage than the people have, to walk up to there. 

Are small churches any better? They are, when they are serv- 
ing a small parish. We can see this in operation in any country 
village with its small church. Sunday morning is in the nature of 
an event in the little community. About the time the “‘quarter-to”’ 
bell rings, the first people begin to gather, while the other ones are 
seen coming up the hill from a distance. The men stand in front 
of the church to smoke a last pipe before Mass. All exchange greet- 
ings and the children in their Sunday best are stiff with their im- 
portance. It is like a big family affair. The hundred odd souls in 
the congregation know one another, and when the friendly pastor 
addresses to them words of encouragement or warning they all 
know what he means. Even if there is a little too much concern 
about the clothes that the grocery store-keeper’s wife is wearing or 
the way the school teacher is singing (?) or the desperate attempts 
of the youngest altar boy to light a stubborn candle, it matters 
little. A bit of gossip is largely balanced by the general community 
spirit of families united in a common group. 

Of course—is the objection—this is ideal, but it is not pos- 
sible in the big cities. (Whoever said that big cities were indispen- 
sable in the first place?) However, as it is, will it help the condi- 
tions to build bigger churches in bigger cities? The same amount of 
faithful Catholics could just as well be accommodated in small 
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SMALL CHURCHES 


churches, if there were many more of them. By building them 
simply, practically, and unpretentiously, four churches (holding 
three hundred people each) could easily be erected and furnished 
for the sum it costs to put up an elaborate imitation-cathedral, 
seating these same people as one lump. Not one dollar more need 
be spent on building ourselves a greater number of “‘local’’ churches 
than is lavished on the few centralized ‘“‘mammoth’’ pseudo-basili- 
cas. In fact, the small churches would probably cost less, because 
the community might be more interested. Won't people naturally 
volunteer their services or presents more liberally for a church to 
which they feel they belong as a family and not as cold strangers? 


Objection No. 2: Where will you get all the priests to take 
charge of this army of new small churches? Answer: The mis- 
sionary days of America are over, at least in the East and the 
Middle West. Our huge parishes have to be manned by a pastor 
and at least three or four vicars. Make each one of these priests the 
pastor of a small parish, if necessary, under the supervision of an 
experienced confrere, and everything is taken care of. Seminaries 
throughout the country are full of future priests ready to go out 
to their work. What happens to their fiery enthusiasm for the 
salvation of human souls, for social justice, for active corporate 
Participation in the Mass, or for Christian education, for the use 
of plain chant, or for simplicity and honesty in vessels, vestments, 
etc.? It is soon and very successfully dampened by their position 
as fourth under-pastor to whom it is told and repeated on all sides 
that ‘‘those things don’t work.’’ After a few years they give up 
the attempt, or, if they have persisted, their attempts ended as 
failures, due to the hugeness of the task: a hopeless one for a 
single worker. 


Now—will be objected again—young men are inexperienced. 
They should not be given the responsibility of a large parish. They 
will make mistakes. Mistakes are expensive etc., etc... . all the way 
down the line. The answer to this is that every man makes mis- 
takes and what of it? That is the way we all learn. Mistakes, 
however, will be less costly and less dangerous if they are done on 
a small scale, in a small parish. No man becomes responsible unless 
he be given responsibility. Our future pastors can best be helped 
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to get ready for their kind of responsibility by being given mote 
responsibility (rather than less), but the kind of responsibility 
they are capable of shouldering. One man can give his undivided 
attention to only a limited number of problems. That is why 
every one priest is much better able to know and to care well for 
his small community than five priests can for a diffuse, five-times- 
larger group. Isn’t one man’s undivided attention much more val- 
uable and efficient and practical than the five men’s scattered 
efforts? The Council of Trent’ states that every pastor should know 
all about his parishioners. Doesn’t that mean that there should be 
a personal acquaintance between them? How is that possible in a 
parish of five thousand? Even with five priests it cannot be done 
because there will always be overlapping on one hand, and leak- 
age on the other, until each priest takes care of his own little man- 
ageable section of the crowd. 


The twentieth century, we are all hoping, will bring a grand 
return to a fuller participation of the laity in the sacraments and 
in the holy Sacrifice. How is our spirit of unity, our spiritual 
brotherhood in Christ, the bond of our solidarity, best expressed 
externally? By our actual, human, bodily congregation in church 
gatherings. It is self-evident that small communities in homelike 
buildings, where none need be shy and all can easily see and partici- 
pate with the priest, will be more conducive to this renewal of the 
Christian spirit than the unheeded pronouncements of our good 
Holy Father can ever be all alone. 


A church is, as it were, the property of its parishioners. Pope 
Leo XIII pleads for a wider distribution of ownership, t.e., of 
property-owners. He deplores our present concentration of goods 
in the hands of the few, while the masses are left destitute. Owner- 
ship makes man human; it encourages him to give the best of 
himself to its improvement and preservation. Concentration in 
the matter of a few, big, forbidding churches leaves the masses of 
the people without any sense of ownership (t.e., participation) in 
the church of their parish. Why are the people indifferent—there- 
fore ignorant? therefore falling away? Because they are as strangers 


1Sessio 24, c. 13 de reformatione. 
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in their own parish; they do not share as a family in its ownership; 
they are “‘proletarians’’ even in church. 

Why not, as Catholics, abandon this unchristian (and also 
inhuman) super-centralization? Why need we follow the world’s 
madness in its “‘bigger-and-better’’ heresy? Even though all other 
things are still tending more and more toward ‘“‘centralization,” 
““collectivization,’’ ‘‘standardization,’’ we, as Catholics, need not 
keep up with the Joneses. In our parishes and churches we can 
stand our own ground and create our “‘new’’ society within the 
framework of the old. The example, as always, comes directly to 
us from our Lord who, taking the bread and giving thanks, broke 
it and distributed it to His disciples, that all might share, which, 
in itself, then produces the unexpected result of effecting a stronger 
unity among us, for, now, we all are one, because we eat one Bread. 


ADE BETHUNE 
Newport, R. I. 
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A BYZANTINE “BENEDICTION” SERVICE 


T is well known that, for historical and other reasons 
that need not be gone into here, Catholics of the East- 
ern rites do not have a public extra-liturgical cultus 
of the Blessed Sacrament to anything like the degree 
to which it has developed among us Latins. Some of 

them, indeed, such as the Russians and Ethiopians, do not have it 

at all; and those who do, have cast it into forms more or less in 
consonance with the forms and spirit of their own liturgical rite. 

The Byzantine Italo-Greek-Albanians, for example, have a service 

of Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament (‘‘Prayer of Most Holy 

Mystery’’) of which we here print a translation, both because of 

its intrinsic interest and beauty and because of the suitability of 

its prayers for the private devotion of Catholics of any rite. 








When the Blessed Sacrament has been exposed on the altar 
in a ciborium, the priest blesses himself, saying: 


t Blessed be our God at all times, now, always and for ever, 
world without end. 

People: Amen. 

The priest censes the Most Holy, singing the Trisagion with 
the people: 

Priest: Holy God, holy Strong One, holy Deathless One, 
have mercy on us. 

People: Holy God... on us. 

Priest: Holy God... on us. 

People: Glory be to the Father and to the Son and to the 
Holy Ghost. 

Priest: Now, always and for ever, world without end. Amen. 

People: Holy Deathless One, have mercy on us. 

All (loudly): Holy God, holy Strong One, holy Deathless 
One, have mercy on us. 


Then the following or another troparion ts sung, alternately 
verses by priest and people: 
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Thou who art here hidden as in a cloud— 
We acknowledge Thee to be our God. 
And we worship Thee, O Jesus— 

As the Lord of all mankind. 

Thou alone hast abased Thyself— 

To so humble a degree. 

Having Thy dwelling-place continually— 
Among us by Thy love. 

In thankfulness we sing to Thee— 

Hail! our compassionate benefactor! 


The priest and people pray as follows, all kneeling: 


This bread is indeed Thy body, as Thyself Thou didst de- 
clare, O my Christ, when Thou didst say to Thy disciples, ‘“Take, 
all of you, My body and drink My blood.’’ And Thou hast said 
that, “‘He that eateth My flesh and drinketh My blood abideth in 
Me and I in him.’ These words of my Lord and my Christ are 
true: he who receives Thy divine and divinizing gifts is not alone; 
he is with Thee, O my God, three-fold Light of the world. We 
give glory to the Savior who has ransomed us and restored us to 
life by the shedding of His blood for the regeneration and redemp- 
tion of all mankind. With thankfulness, with an overflowing 
heart, with all the strength of my soul and body I worship Thee, 
O my Christ, I praise Thee, I glorify Thee who art blessed now 
and for ever. Amen. 


Priest: Let us pray to the Lord. 
People: Lord, have mercy. 


Priest: To us who are about to go to bed, grant, O Lord, rest 
of soul and body. Let us not sleep in sin; keep us from the tempta- 
tions of darkness; calm our passions; turn aside the arrows of the 
evil one; restrain all disorderly and worldly desires. Give us, O 
God, a watchful spirit, a pure mind, a heart at rest, and quiet 
sleep undisturbed by Satan’s fantasies. May we awake at the hour 
of prayer that we may be strengthened in the keeping of Thy 
commandments, having Thy judgments unfailingly in our minds. 
Thus may we be enabled both day and night to sing, bless, praise 
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and magnify Thy great and glorious name, Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, now, always and for ever, world without end. 

People: Amen. 

Priest: All-blessed, glorious and ever virgin Mother of God, 
lay our prayers before thy Son, our God, and ask Him to bring 
our souls to salvation through thee. 

Father, my hope; Son, my refuge; Holy Ghost, my protector: 
Holy Trinity, glory to Thee! 

I put my trust in thee, O Mother of God; take me under thy 
protection. 

People: Hail, virgin Mother of God, Mary, full of grace, the 
Lord is with thee. Blessed art thou amongst women and blessed 
is the fruit of thy womb, for thou hast brought into the world 
the Savior of our souls. Amen. 

Priest: Glory be to the Father and to the Son and to the Holy 
Ghost. Hail, virgin Mother . . . souls. 

People: Now, always and for ever, world without end. Amen. 
Hail, virgin Mother . . . souls. 


Litany 


Priest: Have mercy on us, O God, according to Thy great 
mercy; we pray Thee to hear and spare us. 

People: Lord, have mercy; Lord, have mercy; Lord, have 
mercy. 

Priest: We pray to Thee for our bishop, N .. ., and for all 
our brothers in Christ; for every Christian soul that is weary and 
afflicted; for this holy parish and its people, that God’s mercy, help 
and protection may come down upon it; for peace and good order 
throughout the world; for the good estate of all God’s holy 
Church; that help from on high may be granted to all our fathers 
and brethren who labor zealously in the fear of God; for those who 
are absent and for travelers; for the recovery of the sick and infirm; 
that all faithful Christians departed this life, both here and 
throughout the world, may have forgiveness of their sins and 
come to their rest and reward; for those who are in prison or 
other captivity; for the clergy of every ministry, especially those 
who serve or have served in this church. 
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People: Lord, have mercy. 

Priest: We pray that this holy parish and every place and 
every country may be preserved from epidemics, from famine, from 
floods and earthquakes, from fires, from violence, from invasion 
and from all war. May our good God, the lover of men, be favor- 
able towards us, turn away all calamities, and in His mercy with- 
hold the punishments that we deserve. 

People: Lord, have mercy. 

Priest: We pray that the Lord God will listen to the petitions 
of us sinful souls and be compassionate. 

People: Lord, have mercy. 

Priest: O God our Savior, hope of the four corners of the 
earth and of the furthest seas, spare us. O our Master, look not 
upon our offenses but have mercy on us— 

¢ For thou art a merciful God, the lover of man, and to 
Thee we give glory, Father, Son and Holy Ghost, now, always 
and for ever, world without end. 

People: Amen. 

This verse and response ts said three times, kneeling: 

Forgive, Lord, forgive Thy people. 

Savior, turn not away from our supplications for ever. 

The priest censes the Blessed Sacrament. 

Priest: Let us pray to the Lord. 

People: Lord, have mercy. 

Priest: May the blessing and mercy of the Lord rest on you 
through His grace and His love for man, now always and for ever, 
world without end. 

People: Amen. 

Priest: Glory to Thee, O Christ, our God and our hope, glory 
to Thee. 

People: Glory be to the Father and to the Son and to the 
Holy Ghost, now, always and for ever, world without end. Amen. 
Lord, have mercy; Lord, have mercy; Lord, have mercy. 

Father, bless us. 

The priest takes the ciborium into his hands, saying: 
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Through the prayers of His sinless and all-holy Mother, 
through the power of His precious and life-giving cross, through 
the intercession of the mighty heavenly spirits, through the suppli- 
cations of the venerable prophet and glorious forerunner, John the 
Baptizer, of the illustrious and holy apostles, of the victorious and 
holy martyrs, of our holy fathers the God-bearers,’ of our holy 
patron Saint N .. ., of the mighteous and holy ancestors of God, 
Joachim and Ann, and of all the saints, may Christ, true God, 
the living bread come down from heaven for our salvation (he 
turns to the people and blesses them three times with the Blessed 
Sacrament, singing aloud) have mercy on us, watch over us, and 
save us—for He is a good and compassionate God, the lover of 
man. 


The ciborium is returned to the artophorion (tabernacle). 


People: What god is almighty like to our God? Thou alone, 
O God, doest marvels. 


Priest: Through the prayers of our holy Fathers, have mercy 
on us, O Lord Jesus Christ, our God. 


People: Amen. 


The Catholic Melkites have a Benediction service not unlike 
the above, in its longer form, but variable chants and hymns bring 
it into direct relationship with the feast that is being celebrated. 
At the moment of benediction the priest takes the Blessed Sacra- 
ment (generally exposed above a chalice), turns to the people, 
and blesses those in the centre, singing, in the vernacular Arabic: 
“May you be blessed by God the Father, who has redeemed us by 
the incarnation of His only Son.’’ Then he blesses those to the 
right, singing: “May you be blessed by God the Son, who has 
given us the mystery (sacrament) of His great love’’; then those 
to the left, singing: ‘‘May you be blessed by God the Holy Ghost, 
who has sanctified us by His wondrous presence.’’ Then, lifting 
the Host on high, he sings: ‘‘Glory be to the holy, consubstantial, 
living and indivisible Trinity, now, always and for ever, world 


1Certain saints who notably bore witness to God are referred to in the 
East as God-bearers (theophoros), e.g., St. Ignatius of Antioch, St. Athanasius. 
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without end!”’ To each benediction all the faithful present reply 
with a loud “‘Amen.”’ 

These two examples emphasize the livingly liturgical nature 
of Eastern worship and piety: in borrowing a Western devotional 
observance they have been at pains to bring it into line with their 
own properly liturgical form. But I must admit, in honesty and 
with sadness, that it is not always thus.’ 

DONALD ATTWATER 


Saint Albans, England 


~~ ~~~ ~~ 


What is this “‘best’’ that we may consecrate to 
God? “All things are yours. . .. And you are Christ’s; 
and Christ is God’s’’ (1 Cor. itt, 22-23). Man as lord 
of the earth should make this earth serviceable to him- 
self, and everything—tts products and powers and pos- 
sibilities—must through his work be placed in the service 
of God, in Christ’s worship of the Father. But if the 
entire creation lies before us and all its riches are given 
us for God—yet may he who is a Christian not carry 
everything blindly into God’s holy of holies. “Put off 
the shoes from thy feet; for the place whereon thou 
standest ts holy ground” (Exod. iu, 5). We who are 
Christ’s must be fully conscious that we must leave our 
shoes, that we must strip ourselves as well as our art of 
all that is earthly, before we may bring this art into the 
house of God. For it is a holy, liturgical art, consecrated 
to God!—R. F. in Bibel und Liturgie. 


*In 1934 the Sacred Eastern Congregation refused to sanction the translation 
of a certain formula of blessing from Latin into Arabic for the use of the Copts. 
They were told that the blessing must be reformulated in accordance with their 


own usages. 
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THE ACT OF PERFECT CONTRITION AND 
MORE FREQUENT COMMUNIONS 


PROBLEM of sufficient gravity to cause serious 
worry to pastors, especially those of large city par- 
ishes, is to ascertain the most effective means of getting 
the majority of the members of the congregations 
assisting at the later Sunday Masses to receive holy 
Communion frequently. Nearly every pastor in the average urban 
district has viewed with grave concern those big assemblages of 
non-frequent communicants who, coming to Mass Sunday after 
Sunday, complacently omit incorporating Jesus Christ into their 
lives by means of the Sacrifice-Banquet. Brought into prominence 
by the spirit of paganism rampant almost everywhere, the problem 
of supernaturalizing our Catholic people by the means established 
by Jesus Christ for their sanctification is indeed an important one. 
Can our people be leading a true Christ-life without holy Com- 
munion? If Christ instituted holy Communion to be the ordinary 
food of souls, Catholics who regularly, habitually, do without 
frequent Communion can hardly be said to be living. Not that 
we accuse every non-frequent communicant of being in the state 
of mortal sin; but from an ideal, one hundred per cent point of 
view, Catholicity in which there is not frequent Communion is 
but existence in grace and not the flourishing, robust state of spir- 
itual life intended by the God of the Eucharist. 

We assist at a Sunday Mass in a big parish. Communion 
time arrives. Here and there from all over the church young and 
old, middle aged and little ones get up out of their places and walk 
towards the altar. The congregation is edified at the number 
receiving Communion. The people of certain parishes possibly 
enjoy a reputation for fervor. The praise is merited undoubtedly 
by those who are actually pleasing God by the frequency of their 
Communions—but what of those who Sunday after Sunday do 
not go to holy Communion? What of the one-half, the two-thirds, 
the three-fourths, the four-fifths, at times, of those big congrega- 
tions that jam, press and congest the churches at the later Masses 
on Sundays, yet who receive Communion only two or three times 
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a year? A given parish is noted for its communicants—granted— 
but who says anything of the four and five hundred young people 
of that same congregation, the company-keeping, the late-Saturday- 
evening-dancing crowd, passing through the danger period of their 
lives who allow two, three and four, five and six months to go by 
without going once to confession or without sanctifying and 
strengthening themselves once on holy Communion? All pleased 
though He may be with those of His children who do His holy 
will by means of habitual Sunday Communion, nevertheless the 
Sacred Heart must be grieved at the hundreds of people in ever so 
many large city parishes who are not leading the Christ-life through 
frequent holy Communion. 

Instead of concentrating our attention on the groups at the 
altar railing on Sunday mornings, let us move down the aisles and 
inspect somewhat more carefully the non-frequent communicants. 
Children are there whose parents are not guided by the papal rec- 
ommendation ‘“‘that those in charge of children use all diligence in 
seeing to it that little ones after their first holy Communion go 
frequently, even daily if possible to God’s altar.’’ Without frequent 
Communion those little ones are not going to grow up in intimate 
union with Christ. Young girls are there who need Christ in Com- 
munion to keep themselves pure; unless Christ be brought more 
often into their lives they will risk losing Him entirely. Young 
men are there whose passions may soon prove their downfall. 
Fathers and mothers are there whose homes are not precisely repli- 
cas of the ideal home at Nazareth. 


Is it possible that all of these people are in the state of mortal 
sin? Surely we would not have the temerity to accuse all not receiv- 
ing holy Communion of lacking the state of sanctifying grace? 
Why then do they not proceed to the altar-banqueting table with 
their fellow parishioners? Obviously there are those who through 
lack of fervent love for Christ practically prefer breakfast before 
Mass rather than going to church fasting for Communion. Apart 
from this group it would appear that needless or unwarranted fear 
regarding supposed unworthiness deters hundreds in large parishes 
each Sunday from receiving holy Communion. Subjectively, in 
their own way of appraising their conscience, they are in doubt 
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about their possession of sanctifying grace. By reason of partial 
consent to bad thoughts, to double-meaning words and suggestive 
jokes; on account of having taken God's name in vain or in a 
moment of unguarded temper having used rather strong language 
—our good friends fear they are in mortal sin and “‘therefore,”’ 
they conclude, ‘“‘we have not the right to receive holy Com- 
munion.”’ 

In an endeavor to solve this problem we respectfully submit 
that a clear concept of what constitutes a mortal sin is wanting 
among only too many. Priests should return again and again to 
an explanation of the three elements of knowledge, gravity of 
matter (fancied or real) and deliberate consent required before 
mortal sin is committed. Secondly, let the doctrine concerning the 
efficacy of the act of perfect contrition be thoroughly explained and 
soon, slowly but surely, frequent communicants will outnumber 
the non-frequent communicating members of our congregations. 


Fortunately God is all-merciful, all-just, and knows all 
things. The Almighty will never condemn a soul to everlasting 
punishment unless that punishment be deserved by a deliberate 
mortal sin. In this connection semi-voluntary yieldings to bad 
thoughts, bad jokes, bad sensations are not mortal sins. Slips of 
the tongue in the use of the name of God in the vast majority of 
cases are not mortal sins—yet experienced priests will acknowledge 
that hundreds of good honest men are fearful of receiving Com- 
munion more than once on the same confession, because of those 
same vexing lapses into irreverent and profane speech. Is it alto- 
gether fair that the well-instructed theologian should keep from 
the masses of his people a knowledge that would permit the Com- 
munions of the laymen to be augmented by hundreds, possibly 
thousands, during the course of an ordinary lifetime? 

It may be asserted that millions of Catholics throughout the 
world are not receiving Communion every Sunday because they 
are in doubt concerning their privilege of receiving. When the 
“‘Domine non sum dignus’’ is heard, instinctively their Catholic 
heart senses the desire to be united with Christ. Immediately this 
longing for union with the divine Source of Life is suppressed by 
the false conscience reminding them of the alleged obstacles; the 
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thought, the word or the deed that may have been a mortal sin. 
Go quickly into the form of their inner self. Ask those timid souls 
to swear under solemn oath that they deliberately committed a 
mortal sin since their last confession. How many could condemn 
themselves by this test? Some, no doubt. Certainly, not the major- 
ity; ever so many are in doubt about their worthiness. 


How then relieve their anxiety by convincing them they are 
in the state of grace? By no better means than by the act of per- 
fect love or contrition. Our thesis regarding souls in doubt relative 
to their worthiness to receive Communion and the act of perfect 
contrition may be expressed in the following argument. An act of 
perfect contrition immediately justifies a sinner even outside of the 
sacrament of penance. Therefore, persons who are in positive doubt 
concerning their loss of right to receive Communion (without go- 
ing to confession) can, by making an act of perfect contrition, with 
certainty convince themselves they are in the state of grace and thus 
can approach the altar table without fear. 

We consider it evident to all that the sacrament of penance 
is an indispensable condition for the reception of holy Communion 
if mortal sin has clearly been committed. Our discussion bears upon 
the person hesitating to go to Communion because he doubts about 
his possession of the state of grace. Let such a person make an act 
of perfect contrition. Immediately, in the supposition he really was 
in the state of mortal sin, grace re-floods his soul. Since the state 
of grace and a right intention are the only two fundamental con- 
ditions exacted by the Frequent Communion Decree (Sacra Sancta 
Synodus), our friend now clearly rejoicing in the state of sancti- 
fying grace cannot be prevented from the Catholic right of receiv- 
ing the body and blood of the Lord. 

The teaching concerning the efficacy of the act of perfect con- 
trition is explained and proven in a booklet entitled Happiness 
Eternal Through Perfect Contrition by J. S. Garant, C.SS.R. 
(translation into English by Murray). From this work we draw 
the following arguments. The Council of Trent says: “‘Contrition 
perfected by charity reconciles man with God before the actual 
reception of the sacrament of penance”’ (sess. 14, c. 4). St. Thomas 
Aquinas teaches: “‘Charity cannot exist side by side with mortal 
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sin’’ (II-II, q. 45, a. 4). Scriptural warrant for the above teach- 
ing is found in various texts: “‘If anyone love Me, My Father will 
love him and We will come to him and will make Our abode with 
him’”’ (John xiv, 23). ‘‘He that loveth Me shall be loved of My 
Father and I will love him.’ Then also St. Peter’s well-known 
text: ‘Charity covereth a multitude of sins’’ (1 Peter iv, 8). 
Father Garant submits the following theological proof taken from 
the Moral Theology by St. Alphonsus Liguori: 

“As perfect contrition has charity for its only motive, it can- 
not exist without love preceding or accompanying it. For, perfect 
contrition is nothing else but sorrow for sin, in so far as it offends 
God who is infinitely good and infinitely amiable. He who is truly 
contrite makes an act which brings into play the virtue of charity, 
as St. Thomas avers. It may be said, in consequence, that perfect 
contrition is necessarily bound up with love and that it infallibly 
remits sin.” 

Objection against the conclusion to which we arrive should 
not be urged by any demand for the submission of the doubtful 
sin to the power of the keys in the tribunal of penance. ‘‘Melior 
est conditio possidentis’’; ‘‘Lex dubia non obligat’’ (Better is the 
condition of the possessor, and a doubtful law does not oblige) 
are axioms or reflex principles known to every student of moral 
theology. We cannot be obliged to sacrifice a known right by 
reason of a doubtful obligation. I am in doubt concerning the 
commission of a mortal sin since my last confession. If after pru- 
dent inspection the obstacle still remains but a doubtful obstacle, 
I cannot be dispossessed of my certain right to receive holy Com- 
munion. But with the application of the theory we are enunciat- 
ing, all trace of doubt is made to disappear, thanks to the efficacy 
of the act of perfect contrition. 

There is no argument a pari to be drawn from the fact that 
even though perfect contrition does return a soul to the state of 
sanctifying grace outside of confession, nevertheless Communion 
cannot be received until the mortal sin necessitating the act of con- 
trition be absolved by sacramental absolution. The discipline of 
the Church explicitly demands that confession be a condition for 
the reception of Communion after the commission of a mortal sin. 
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No such law however exists where the existence of the mortal sin 
is genuinely only doubtful. 

After the above excursion into the realms of theology, we 
return to our average Sunday morning congregation. Among our 
announcements, made preferably after the recitation of the gospel, 
we could add: ‘“We remind you, my dear brethren, that all who 
are in the state of grace and are still fasting may receive holy Com- 
munion at this Mass. If you just doubt that you have committed 
a mortal sin since your last confession, it is your privilege to clear 
away that doubt by making an act of perfect contrition. Tell God 
that you are sorry for your sin because He is so good, and that you 
love Him for His own sake with all your heart and soul. Do not 
hesitate to come to Communion after having made this act of per- 
fect contrition, because an act of perfect contrition will certainly 
remove any doubtful sin. It is understood however, that if you 
clearly know a mortal sin was certainly committed, you cannot 
receive holy Communion until you have been absolved in con- 
fession.”’ 

By repeating this teaching at judicious intervals, by dint of 
explaining the doctrine more clearly at meetings of the various 
church societies, by reassuring timid souls in the sacred tribunal, 
gradually the rank and file of the people will begin to appreciate 
how easy it is to receive the body and blood of our Lord. Priests 
and religious know how to go daily to Communion despite passing 
worries of conscience. Surely the laity are entitled to an explanation 
that will make their Christ-life easier to practice. 


Then, when that glorious day arrives when the majority of 
those attending Sunday Mass participate in the Sacrifice-Banquet, 
Mass will be a complete sacrifice, co-celebrated, co-offered by nearly 
all worshiping God in the congregation. The fruits of the Sacrifice 
of Calvary will be applied in fullest measure to priest and people. 
Moreover, like the snowball adding to its volume as it rolls, 
picking up all the snow in its path, so the example of two-thirds 
of a congregation regularly receiving holy Communion at every 
Sunday Mass gradually will convince non-frequent communicants 
that to be practical Catholics they also should receive Communion 
at least weekly. 
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Imagine, finally, the consolation to be enjoyed by a pastor in 
the knowledge that the greater portion of his flock is living the 
Christ-life. Children will still continue to be children; young peo- 
ple will still do their courting; parents will still continue at their 
posts as heads of their families; but how great the happiness of the 
shepherd in the knowledge that Christ living in the hearts of the 
flock is the divine source of their purity, obedience, charity and 
mortification! Blessed indeed be those parishes where Jesus Christ 
reigns as king in the Eucharist, where the people live not by 
themselves alone, but with Christ, in Christ, and through Christ! 


CHARLES F. CURRAN 
Halifax, N. S. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 


COMMUNITY LIFE AMONG PARISH PRIESTS 
OF FRANCE’ 


INCE the victory of 1918 the French clergy cannot 
be accused of not knowing how to use peace. Our 
episcopate has realized a prodigious task in repairing 
the material ruins, in soliciting vocations, and in the 
work of reorganization. Our admirable clergy, de- 

prived of material resources and greatly reduced by the war, con- 

tinue an untiring effort in the rural districts. Their incessant 
priestly endeavor, aided by the religious, both in cities and villages, 
has brought about a zealous and disciplined youth whose moral 

courage is amazing. These last twenty years will be labeled as a 

great age of Catholicism in French history. 

The bishops and clergy of France have also the great merit 
of having revived a glorious institution of the Church. Through 
their efforts a rebirth to common life among parish priests in city 
and country is clearly taking place. 

We should like to show in what this rebirth consists, and 
to measure accurately the resultant visible progress of the parish 
communities in the course of the last years. 

Many priests, from their seminary days to the moment when 
thoughts of living a religious life begin to haunt them, regard with 
fright the dangers and worries of a solitary life and look for a way 
not only of preserving but also of fructifying their priestly life. It 
is by fraternal cooperation with their fellow priests that they hope 
to extend greatly the sphere of influence of their apostolate. 

















Just as religious seek evangelical perfection in community 
life under vows, so do these members of the diocesan clergy seek 
a truly apostolic priestly life in communities, but without vows. 

The bishops, on their part, after careful scrutiny of the cir- 
cumspect but clear terminology of canon 134, discover that they 
have an obligation to counsel and encourage this sort of ecclesiasti- 
cal life. They see what great benefit their dioceses can derive from 


*Translated from La Vie Spirituelle, March 1938, pp. 306-309. 
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helping those priests who try to put into practice the admonitions 
of canons 335 and 336. Many of them also find therein a remedy, 
often necessary today, against the scarcity of their clergy in the 
rural districts. Too frequently, indeed, several rural parishes have 
to be committed to one priest. These pastors exhaust themselves in 
the heroic effort to carry out their urgent and impelling task, 
whereas the people, lacking their own curé, no longer know how 
to perform their ordinary duties. ‘“We see in our districts thousands 
of living priests attached to dead parishes,’’ said Msgr. Gibier in 
a letter to Canon Compére. 

Accordingly, the bishops have been led to attempt a new 
pastoral method which promises to become a successful means of 
recovery. Priest volunteers are grouped into a deanery or around 
a principal church, from which they minister to the needs of the 
numerous parishes that have been intrusted to them. They make 
use of the modern means of transportation and communication, 
such as the bicycle, the automobile, and the telephone, in order to 
contact their parishioners. Each of them has his determined task 
and his own flock. But all must collaborate in the common work, 
and each parish in its turn benefits by the collective efforts of the 
entire community. Indeed, the bishops who have made this attempt 
have never regretted their decision, for the spiritual results have 
surpassed their expectations and dumbfounded the critics, who had 
tried to retard or paralyze their attempts. 

Some promoters thought that it would be necessary to bind 
together the communities thus established by a diocesan organiza- 
tion. At Paris, Marseilles, Aix, Amiens, Versailles, Nancy, a supe- 
rior, sometimes an auxiliary bishop, has been appointed to control, 
to encourage, and to protect the exercise and apostolate of the com- 
mon life in the name of the bishop of the diocese. 

This adventure of the free and generous will of the aspiring 
communitarians, guided by their bishops, is then one of the charac- 
teristic traits of our age. We shall therefore point out the progress 
of this movement by giving a short history of recent foundations. 

From 1919 to 1937, about twenty new communities have 
been founded in Paris, so that the total number of them is now 
thirty-three. During the same period five rural groups have been 
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formed in the diocese of Amiens. During this same time Meaux 
has founded two, Versailles five, and Clermont-Ferrand two. Gren- 
oble and Lyons each organized one urban community. More recent- 
ly, since 1936, Bourges has established three rural groups and is 
now forming another, while Nancy is founding three, Sens and 
Autun one each. Rheims has three and is now preparing for others, 
of which one is urban. 


Thus far the number of urban communities that have arisen 
at Paris, Lyons, Rheims, Nantes, Marseilles, Aix, and Grenoble 
since the war has reached twenty-seven. The rural communities 
are all recent and already total twenty-five. They are located in the 
dioceses of Amiens, Versailles, Meaux, Clermont-Ferrand, Nancy, 
Autun, and Sens. The most rapid progress has taken place in the 
country. There it is that the new venture now realizes most encour- 
aging success. Msgr. Gibier, in his letter to Canon Compére, says: 
“The vital germ of community life revivifies the languishing and 
dechristianized mass of the country and prepares for better days.”’ 


A modest propaganda service, the bi-monthly bulletin L’- 
Ouvrier de la Moisson, edited at Miramas (Bouches-du-Rhéne), 
has put itself at the disposal of the bishops and clergy for spread- 
ing the doctrine and practice of the community life. It is spreading 
the flame of the community spirit among the clergy of France very 
effectively. 


Every year a reunion of the members of all communities of 
France is held at Montmartre, and the influence which these re- 
unions have exercised on the community movement in the last 
eight years cannot be denied. A more potent reason for hope of 
success is that twenty-eight cardinals, archbishops, and bishops 
have given their names to the committee as patronizing this sort 
of life. 


In conclusion, we can do no better than to quote the words 
of Cardinal Suhard, who has accepted membership in this com- 
mittee. In his address to the priests and seminarians aspiring to this 
life, undoubtedly numerous in certain dioceses and eagerly await- 
ing the day on which they will be able to realize their aspirations, 
he said: 
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“In order to start, some volunteers, even select volunteers, 
are necessary. Patience is required lest the movement suffer harm. 
According to all probabilities there is here a movement with a 
great future both for the prosperity of the Church in France and 
for our Catholic Action organizations of which the community 
groups are the choicest missionaries.”’ 


>} EMMANUEL CHAPTAL 
Bishop of Isinda 


~~ I 


Christ died wholly for me. Christ died wholly for 
all men. Christ did not die only for me. Christ did not 
die only for the totality of men. For each and for all, 
not for a group or a part. This is the way we are made 
to stand up together, each person a God’s purchase and 
all united in Christ: firstly, as it is seen, by His death, 
by the price that He paid for us. In the price that has 
been paid for my soul I am equal to the entire human 
race. In the matter of redemption you don’t count one, 
two, three; you count Jesus Christ. 


Hence the Church is Catholic, universal, when its 
members are contained in one room in Jerusalem, and 
the historic Church ts Catholic even when it is impossible 
to say in how many souls faith ts sincere or one spark 
of charity burns. We know but cannot understand the 
identity of Christ with His Church. But it is Christ who 
is the unity of the Church, its integrity and its compre- 
hensiveness.—REV. BERNARD KELLY, in Blackfriars. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
A NEW PARISH: BUILDING UP 


ELL, let’s go on from where we left off,’’ I suggested 
to the monsignor. ‘““You’ve now got your ten or 
twelve faithful—or is it ten faithful families? What 
next? What are you going to do with these new 
converts from the past?” 








“Laugh all you will. You're more right than you think. Ex 
ore infantium . . . which may also mean the fatuous or the mock- 
ing, so there! This nucleus will indeed be a group of converted 
Christians. Don’t we pray at night, ‘Convert us, O Lord’? But I 
mean genuine conversion, of course, an inner one. I’m not think- 
ing of the kind of conversion by which a Catholic walking up the 
street suddenly determines to turn to the right towards the church 
instead of left towards the saloon. The Lord knows, he may turn 
towards the right merely to preserve family peace, or to salve his 
conscience a bit. He may, in doing so, console himself that the 
service will last only a short while and that most of the day will 
remain. In fact, he may even think that once he has done his duty 
to the Lord it will matter less if he does get a bit drunk—the good 
Lord will more readily forgive him. No, not that kind of conver- 
sion, which may literally be a mere going down the other street, 
but a conversion in the Lord that is a genuine walking in the way 
of Christ. And ten such conversions are better in the sight of God 
than ten times ten of the other kind—and more fruitful for God's 
work in the parish also, I’m sure.” 


“O. K. I’m converted myself. So let’s be traditional. What 
next?”’ 


“Well, we got as far as the Mass, and in a sense we must 
remain right there, no matter how far away we seem to get in our 
talk. The key to Christian living is the Mass. And so for a long 
time the main pastoral work will consist of instruction on the 
Mass and instruction through the Mass. It will include the relation 
of Mass to daily life and vice versa, the inseparability of the two, 
and again the inseparability of individual Chrsitian life, especially 
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also in the Mass, from the life or action of the fellowship. I'll cer- 
tainly not start by organizing formal classes among the children 
and getting them to rattle off catechism answers, and then plead- 
ing with the people to help me enforce regular attendance of the 
children at the classes.”’ 

“I suppose that is part of your break with the past, too?” 

“Of course it is, smart one. And it is also a genuine return 
to living tradition. Why special catechism classes at all as taught 
in the old way? They’re based on the principle that knowledge is 
per se virtue, an old heathen heresy, I believe, propagated by one 
Socrates. Only we go him one better. He did ask questions, but he 
got his victims to search hard for the answers. We present them 
with answers in cut and dried form, and we do not even demand 
real knowledge; we're satisfied when the kids can rattle off the 
answers. We proceed on the false principle that knowledge is 
virtue, and then substitute mechanical memorizing for genuine 
knowledge. Where does virtue come in, I ask? It hasn’t a ghost of 
a chance. No, I am going to preach to the children during Sunday 
Mass, and you'll see how the grown-ups will listen and absorb.” 

‘““T wo birds with one stone. I presume that’s traditional too.”’ 


“And how! One could call it the wisdom of the world teach- 
ing us simple doves a good lesson—two flies at one swat! But it is 
also traditional with a vengeance. To understand that, one would 
have to read St. Augustine or other Church Fathers or contempo- 
rary Popes instead of funnies and sport sheets—and who does? 
Simple instructions at Mass and simple prayers of the Mass—that 
is the start. And the people can rest up while I preach, but at the 
offertory they’ll stand. I’m sure they’ll want to do so after I’ve 
explained enough, and I'll wait till they suggest it themselves. 
The very idea of our sitting down at the offertory, the beginning 
of the holy actio of all present! We must give the people their 
rightful place again, something to do, active Christians, doers of 
the Word! So we'll go on from Simple Mass Prayers to the more 
genuine article, and—-who knows?—simple chant some day. But 
always, if possible, at the suggestion of the people.” 

“‘How ideal,’’ I remarked, unable to disguise a smirk; but the 
monsignor would not let himself be disturbed. 
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“Mock ahead! I’m serious. Have we not heard almost too 
much about putting ‘first things first’ these days especially from 
our liturgical apostles? Well, I'll not say it, but try to do it. 
Action based on knowing, and both on being. That's where my 
simple instructions will come in. No argumentation or apologetics, 
nor any apologizing, but straight exposition. Take it or leave it. 
But fundamental, the good old primacy of being. What is Christ, 
what is the Mass, what ts the Christian? There you have it in a 
nut-shell, and the answer in terms of the three sacraments that the 
early Christians used to receive together, baptism, confirmation 
and the Eucharist. Not dry bones about the separate sacraments— 
matter and form in abstracto—but signum et res in their living 
reality, and woven into one, each sacrament in its vital relation to 
the others, and through them Christ and the Christian, God and 
man, member and fellowship, the mystical body of Christ, the 
special priesthood of the ordained and the general priesthood of the 
faithful, the lay apostolate—no abstract isolations, but a genuine 
living totality, analysis only for the sake of synthesis, and knowl- 
edge for action. I, too, am coming that they may have life and may 
have it more abundantly through Christ our Lord.” 


“Amen,” I said instinctively and became self-conscious with 
a start. 


“Yes, and at the same time there will have to be growth, 
within and without. The latter must at first remain with the min- 
imum essential contacts. If any former Catholic is sick, call the 
priest, etc. If dying, we'll force our way in. But otherwise no 
forceful persuading. Bring non-Catholics to church if you can do 
so without too much persuasion; but don’t persuade unwilling 
Catholics, merely tell them in a matter-of-fact way what is going 
on. The outer apostolate must wait a bit for better inner under- 
standing and growth. This will go on from the Mass meetings to 
Sunday evening services. At first merely general discussions there, 
arising out of what is said and done at Mass. Discussion of neigh- 
borhood conditions, fallen aways, infidel friends, etc., home life 
of families, home instruction or discussion with the children around 
the table, simple reading, especially during Lent. Anything can be 
started there. And all this ‘Sunday evening service’ followed by 
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Benediction, but only after all the people have learned to sing the 
proper hymns—congregational Benediction from the start. Per- 
haps we can go on to sing Compline in English after some instruc- 
tions. The Anglicans have a splendid text and chant, which we 
could adapt after using the ritual blessing ad omnia over it. For 
Lent, of course, there is the new Way of the Cross for congrega- 
tional participation brought out by the Collegeville bunch. It’s 
admirable for my purposes. And then, for myself, I’ll read and 
meditate on Father Noppel’s Aedificatio Corporis Christt.”’ 


““What’s that?’ 


“Oh, just a new pastoral theology breaking completely with 
the past and fully in the living Christian tradition. Because of 
that, it may be complete Greek to you; but, believe me, it’s New 
Testament Greek!” 

V. M. 
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+ INSTAURARE:OMNIA-IN: CHRISTO + 


WITH OUR “The ORATE FRATRES is doing wonderful work, 
READERS but ...’’ This qualifying but, if it comes from 
pastors or assistants, usually preludes a plea for 
“more practical direction’’ in regard to introducing the liturgical 
spirit into parishes. This summer especially, the several members 
of the editorial staff who gave retreats and conferences in various 
dioceses and thus had occasion to meet many of our friends, were 
met with the same request repeatedly. It almost became a refrain: 
“TI agree wholeheartedly with the principles of the liturgical move- 
ment, and I’m anxious to do something about it. But how can I 
best put it into practice with the people?”’ 

We have perhaps been somewhat too idealistic in the past. 
Our great concern has always been to convince, to show how the 
“bringing of all things to a head in Christ’’ can only be accom- 
plished by restoring the liturgical life to its rightful primacy in our 
everyday existence. We knew of instances in which pastors or 
chaplains of institutions who were imbued with the liturgical 
spirit succeeded in instilling this same spirit into their congrega- 
tions, and we perhaps too readily concluded that others could do 
likewise, once they themselves were thoroughly won over to the 
ideas and ideals in question. 

There have of course been any number of “‘practical sugges- 
tions’’ in succeeding issues of O. F. But in order the more effec- 
tively to meet the wishes of many of our readers, we will in future 
devote a regular section of the Apostolate, entitled “Points in 
Practice’ to illustrate what has been done and what can be done 
to bring the liturgy to the faithful. Our first instalment is from 
the pen of an old friend, Father Laukemper, who has done remark- 
able work in obtaining congregational understanding of and par- 


ticipation in the liturgy in a city parish. 
* * * 





Our Cover Design. The liturgical year has begun to look 
forward to the consummation of all things at the end of time. As 
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wayfarers, with pilgrim’s staff and knapsack, we advance on the 
road of God’s commandments towards our heavenly destination 
(stars). We have every reason to be confident, for our staff of 
support is Christ Himself (chi-rho symbol on staff). 


oO 


POINTS IN PRACTICE 
CLOSING THE GAP BETWEEN PRIEST AND PEWS 

The parish is the mystical Christ in miniature. The liturgy 
is the mystical Christ at worship. The Mass is the highest expres- 
sion of this liturgical activity of the mystical Christ. This is one 
of the reasons why the faithful are ‘‘lay-priests’’: for they have a 
rightful share in the liturgical actions. 

In practice, however, it is otherwise. The mystical body ap- 
pears to be decapitated. The head alone seems to act; the rest of 
the mystical Christ is inactive, waiting for the head—the priest— 
to finish. But the body seeks more and more to be reunited with 
the head, and all our teaching of a lay priesthood remains without 
fruit so long as the visible union of body and head is not restored 
in our worship, principally the Mass. Here we find our great diffi- 
culties, difficulties which are, however, often overdrawn. 

As the main difficulty many writers adduce the liturgical 
language, with which the people are not familiar. Yet a Sunday 
Mass offered in an ordinarily large parish church filled with people 
would also fail to achieve active participation even if the English 
language were used, for their distance from the altar will often 
make it quite impossible for the people to understand the priest 
in any case. 

That the people may be enabled to use a missal more intel- 
ligently and to join in holy Mass actively, they must hear the 
priest in those parts in which they have something to say or to do. 
It is difficult to bring this about. The altar is far removed from 
the majority of the worshipers. The suggestion to move the 
altar to the center of the church may be all right as a principle 
to guide architects in the designing of a new church, but it will 
not remedy present conditions. Our churches are built, and it is 
a practical impossibility in most cases to bring altar and people 
closer together physically. Nor does the suggestion to turn the 
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altar versus populum provide a generally acceptable remedy. For 
most parish churches will have to retain the tabernacle on the 
main altar, and then the action of the Mass would be more hid- 
den than ever. 

The vast basilica of St. Peter’s in Rome offers us a practical 
solution. The Holy Father’s voice while celebrating Mass is heard 
in all parts of this mighty edifice by means of the P. A. (public 
address) system, and the tens of thousands of worshipers are 
thereby welded together into a compact congregation. 

If a pastor wants to have the people participate, answer the 
responses, say the Gloria and Credo etc. with him, and pray along 
with him with the missal in hand, his voice should be intelligible 
even to the occupants of the last pews. The P. A. system with a 
microphone on each side of the tabernacle will do the work well. 
The latest installations are so good that no trace of a mechanical 
sound is audible, and the voice of the celebrant sounds entirely 
natural. One microphone is not enough, because at times the priest 
would be too far away from it. 

The people seek union with the priest; they want to pray 
with him and to share actively in the Mass. They will make an 
effort if they can establish contact, if they have the sense of physical 
union with their representative at the altar. They will however 
quit if they must constantly strain their ears and guess, or when 
they are forced to follow the movements of the priest closely with 
their eyes while they are simultaneously trying to pray along in the 
missal. Experience has effectively demonstrated that the public ad- 
dress system does work; that even though physical distance sepa- 
rates priest and people, the sense of nearness and intimacy is secured, 
and the congregation becomes a unified group of ‘‘adstantes,’’ active 
assistants at the altar. 

REV. BERNARD LAUKEMPER 

Chicago, Ill. 





Oo 
THE MYSTICAL BODY AT PRAYER AND WORK IN 
SUMMER SCHOOLS OF CATHOLIC ACTION, 1938 
The challenging statement, authorized by Cardinal Pizzardo, 
international president of Catholic Action, ‘“The liturgy and 
Catholic Action are thus respectively the mystical body at prayer 
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and sacrifice, and the mystical body in action upon the world” 
(cf. ORATE FRATRES, July 24, 1938, pp. 419 ff.), received some 
very substantial American ‘‘documentation’’ before upwards of 
five thousand registered students at the summer schools of Cath- 
olic Action conducted by the Sodality this past summer. The 
schools, organized by Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J., and his asso- 
ciates, were held during August and early September in New 
Orleans, Washington, Boston, Chicago and St. Paul. 

The daily program in all the schools from first day to last 
began with the mystical body at prayer and sacrifice, holy Mass, 
in which the active participation proper to dialog Mass was daily 
shared with Christ and His members. By way of illustrating how 
an uninitiated group can be induced step by step into the fullest 
approved vocal participation in the ceremony, the ‘‘dialoged’’ parts 
were increased day by day. Priests present remarked on the smooth- 
ness with which the whole could be carried through, including the 
distribution of Communion, within the limits of a half-hour. For 
uniformity’s sake one text was used by all participants: in this 
case it was Rev. W. H. Puetter’s Community Mass. 


Multiple phases of the activity of the mystical body at work 
in rebuilding society upon Christian principles, in the spheres of 
organization, education (including catechetics), economics, civics 
and recreation were in turn handled by experts in their lines. 

There was, too, a class dealing with the mystical body’s con- 
sciousness of itself. The dazzling doctrine, now emerging from 
the seclusion of theological and ascetical books, was surveyed in 
an abundance of Pauline texts, as well as the multiple applications 
of this doctrine, and its social implications, as made by Pope Pius 
XI to current problems of family, education, marriage, social and 
economic and industrial relationships. 

Lastly, one might mention a special discussion course for 
priests and seminarians, in which were handled various problems 
attendant upon inaugurating active participation in public wor- 
ship. Attendance at this course varied considerably from city to 
city, but in all more than one hundred priests, diocesan and regu- 
lar, persevered for the entire period, and helped each other by their 
discussions and experiences. These informal discussions ranged 
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over basic problems connected with the children’s Mass, the dis- 
tribution of Communion before Mass, daily Requiems, the use of 
the missal by the laity, forms of group participation in low Mass, 
the canonical status of the dialog Mass, the obstacles in the path 
of the obligatory popular participation in the chanted high Mass. 

In content this course differed little from those offered in 
previous sessions of the summer schools of Catholic Action, but 
the experiment of limiting the class to priests and seminarians 
proved to be of incalculable worth in making the matter practical 
and ‘‘discussable.”’ 

If one recalls that several American and Canadian seminary 
faculties were represented in the roster, as well as Benedictine, 
Franciscan, Jesuit, Oblate, Paulist and Precious Blood orders, 
mostly by members from the houses of study, it is fair to con- 
clude that the total number influenced, or to be influenced, by the 
course is considerable. Several hundred copies of the mimeographed 
notes used in this course were carried away; additional copies may 
no doubt be had by applying to The Queen’s Work, 3742 West 
Pine Blvd., St. Louis. To the readers of ORATE FRATRES we rec- 
ommend in particular the comprehensive sheets on ‘‘Priests’ Prob- 
lems in Corporate Worship.”’ 





re) 
THE LITURGICAL SPIRIT IN FRANCE 


From Wednesday to Friday in Easter Week, the annual 
“University Day’’ of Catholic teachers took place at Rennes and 
Mont Saint-Michel in France (La Vie Spirituelle, June, 1938). 
Every year the Catholics in the three divisions of public instruction 
assemble during Easter Week. The “‘days’’ are above all a Chris- 
tian gathering, ‘‘a parish reunited for a common worship, liturgy 
in action.”’ For this year “the Catholic liturgy’’ was the chosen 
theme. ““The liturgy lived and the liturgy pondered—such is the 
formula best expressing the intellectual and spiritual atmosphere 
of this year’s Journées Universitaires.” 

The liturgy lived! Every day opened with a dialog Mass in 
which all the people participated by oral response and by Com- 
munion. On these days ‘‘were banished the sad melodies, vapid 
or military, which disfigure Christianity; the chant became prayer, 
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prayer lived in commemoration of early Christianity and in the 
hope of that unity which was the last prayer of Christ.’’ Nor were 
the deceased members of the profession forgotten. 

“This liturgical experience, renewed year by year, has become 
a tradition. And it is in a ‘climate’ of return to Christianity that 
the sessions of study are held, which by reason of the chosen 
theme for this year naturally went over from the liturgy lived to 
the liturgy pondered.” 

The keynote was struck in the sermon of the opening solemn 
high Mass. ‘‘What is the liturgy in its proper essence? Theatrical 
pomp? Subtle symbolism? No, but a manner of communal com- 
memoration. The teachers, like all Christians, are gathered in 
memory of our Lord Jesus Christ. This collective memory, con- 
crete and living—that is the liturgy.” 

One of the papers stressed the fact that the Catholic liturgy 
has a living mystery at its core. ‘“The memory of Christ is at the 
same time communion with the eternal Christ.”’ 

Again, the early sources of the liturgy were discussed. Imbued 
with a love for the Church’s ancient prayer, the teachers naturally 
felt themselves of one soul with Christian antiquity. 

A paper on the liturgy in parish life pointed out the con- 
flicts arising in our day by reason of the coexistence of specialized 
movements and activities that may be necessary in our day, and 
of the parish itself, which is traditionally necessary. The solution 
of the problems is certainly to be found in a renewal of the litur- 
gical life in the parishes themselves. 

An experienced teacher discussed the role of the liturgy in 
family life and in the life of the child. Through a liturgical life 
the family attains much greater unity and the children reveal 
astonishing treasures of intelligence and sensibility. 

Thus the present ‘University Day,’’ it was agreed, has made 
an important contribution to Christian thought. ‘‘But its signifi- 
cance goes beyond the intellectual work there done. It represents 
an experience in Christianity. A whole body of teachers offered 
to God’s grace an incomparable human sympathy and cooperation, 
they lived together the fulness of their Christian calling and their 
calling as teachers. United in the grand commemoration of the 
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Church, they knew themselves as faithful among the faithful, but 
also as a leaven to raise the whole paste. They are conscious of a 
duty, of a new mission: by their attitude of loyalty to their pub- 
lic duties and of total fidelity to Christ, they may perhaps live the 
lesson of the relation between the spiritual and the temporal which 
the Church will be defining more clearly in the future. They are 
an organic cell of the Christianity to come, for they burn with the 
rare hope of those who know how to commemorate Christ in 
common.” 





° 
THE DIALOG MASS AS THE PRINCIPLE AND FOCAL 
POINT OF CHRISTIAN UNITY (II)’ 


THE SECOND CENTURY 

We are indebted to St. Justin, the first apologist of Chris- 
tianity, who lived in the middle of the second century, for remark- 
able evidences concerning primitive Eucharistic rites. At Rome he 
wrote two apologies between the years 150-160, one of which 
he addressed to the Emperor Antoninus Pius and his adopted sons 
Verissimus and Lucius, the other to the Senate and the Roman 
people. 

The burden of St. Justin’s apology is to prove the Christians 
innocent of the calumnious accusations made against them by the 
pagans. To this end he does not argue their contentions but merely 
describes in all simplicity and clearness the customs, rites and doc- 
trines which have been accepted by the disciples of Christ. Nor 
does he limit his description to any church in particular but pre- 
sents rather a general picture of the Church in all places as it was 
found at that time throughout the world. St. Justin was an emi- 
nent philosopher. After his conversion in the year 137, he con- 
tinued his travels and studies, not so much to further his educa- 
tion, as to impart the convictions of his own religious faith to 
others. It would seem, furthermore, that by preference his con- 
tacts were made with the more educated type. 

It is important to note these various circumstances, since they 
give special value to the following quotations from his works 


1Translated and freely adapted from an article on the dialog Mass by Dom 
Bernard de Chabannes, published in La Vie Spirituelle, July-August, 1937, pp. 
21-29.—ED. 
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which are unanimously acknowledged by scholars. We first con- 
sider his description of the Eucharistic rite as it was celebrated 
immediately after baptism had been conferred on the catechumen. 
“But we, after we have thus washed (baptized) him who has been 
convinced and has assented to our teaching, bring him to the place 
where those who are called brethren are assembled, in order that 
we may offer hereby prayers in common for ourselves and for the 
baptized person, and for all others in every place; that we may be 
counted worthy, now that we have learned the truth, by our works 
also to be found good citizens and keepers of the commandments, 
so that we may be saved with an everlasting salvation. Having 
ended the prayers, we salute one another with a kiss. There is 
then brought to the president of the brethren (to that one of the 
brethren who was presiding) bread and a cup of wine mixed with 
water; and he takes them, gives praise and glory to the Father of 
the universe, through the name of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, 
and offers thanks at considerable length for our being counted 
worthy to receive these things at His hands. And when he has 
concluded the prayers and thanksgiving, all the people present 
express their assent by saying ‘Amen.’ The word Amen is a Hebrew 
word meaning: So be it. And when the president has given thanks, 
and the people have expressed their assent, those who are called by 
wine mixed with water over which the thanksgiving was pro- 
nounced, and to those who are absent they carry away a portion.’” 


The above passage gives us at least a general indication that 
the faithful of the first half of the second century already took an 
active part in the holy sacrifice of the Mass. St. Justin returns to 
the same subject a few lines farther on and describes in greater 
detail this essential act of religion. In the following excerpts he 
informs his readers of the solemnity of the Sunday office. ‘‘And 
on the day called Sunday, all who live in cities or in the country 
gather together to one place, and the memoirs of the apostles or 
the writings of the prophets are read as long as time permits; then, 
when the reader has ceased, the president verbally instructs and 


*Migne, P. G., VI. Apology I, no. 65. Translation from the ‘‘Ante-Nicene 
Library.” 
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exhorts to the imitation of these good things. Then we all rise 
together and pray, and when our prayer is ended, bread and wine 
and water are brought, and the president in like manner offers 
prayers and thanksgivings, as we before said, according to his 
ability, and the people assent, saying ‘Amen’; and there is a dis- 
tribution to each, and a participation of that over which thanks 
have been given (the Eucharistic elements) and to those who are 
absent a portion is sent by the deacons.’” 


The rite described by St. Justin might be summarized in 
short as follows: the faithful listen to the readings and to the 
homily, say the prayers in common, answer “Amen” to the 
Canon (immediately preceding the Pater Noster) and receive holy 
Communion. It would indeed be futile to endeavor to cite more 
convincing testimony than the above excerpts furnish, for estab- 
lishing the active participation of the faithful in the Mass and for 
considering the Mass as the source and center of Christian unity. 
The testimony of St. Justin is a gentle but important reminder 
that the essentials of the Mass are and ought to be in our own age 
what they were in the second century: a most opportune occasion 
for the instruction of the faithful, for inculcating prayer, and for 
fostering frequent reception of holy Communion. 


Instruction of the Faithful. The importance which the Church 
attaches to the readings at the beginning of Mass (Mass of the 
Catechumens) cannot be emphasized too strongly. It was her object 
thereby to instruct all those assisting at Mass who, in those days 
as well as in our own, for the most part were quite ignorant of 
the truths of Christianity. It is, moreover, an established fact that 
the reader was not the celebrant, nor were the readings made facing 
away from the people, nor were they rendered in a strange lan- 
guage. The reader was a cleric, or very probably an educated lay 
person‘ who spoke in Latin or Greek, the common language of 
the day, and who without doubt faced the people that they might 
the better understand him. 


®Migne, P. G., VI. Apology I, no. 67. 


‘D. A. C. L., fascicle 118-119, col. 562. 
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The topic for reading was not designated or limited in ad- 
vance; the celebrant himself indicated the passages which were to 
be read from the apostolic writings, the books of the prophets, or 
from the gospels. The length of the reading depended upon the 
amount of time at the disposal of those assisting at Mass. The 
purpose of the homily or sermon which followed the reading was 
to explain the more difficult passages of the sacred text for the 
benefit of the faithful. 


Prayer of the Faithful. It is quite obvious that long and com- 
plicated formulas of prayers would have been out of question for 
the early Christians; the means thereto, especially books, were 
lacking. And surely the recommendation of Christ that, when 
they pray, they should not multiply their words as the pagans do, 
was a norm they followed in practice. The celebrant himself prayed 
aloud “according to his ability’’ in the name of all the faithful 
and in a language which they understood. When he had finished 
praying, the faithful acknowledged as their own the sentiments 
he had expressed by saying ‘“‘Amen.”’ 


Communion of the People. Holy Communion followed im- 
mediately, and was distributed by the deacons, ‘‘first to those as- 
sisting at Mass, then to the absent, to the sick, to the aged and 
the infirm.’’ Here surely we have the Eucharistic rite in its highest 
significance. All the members of the Christian community—both 
present and absent—partake of the same Bread and the same divine 
Drink, and are thus associated into a most intimate union among 
themselves through Christ. And this perfect fusion of souls finds 
further expression, as St. Justin tells us, in the ‘‘collection’’ at the 
end of Mass. ‘“‘And they who are well-to-do willingly give what 
each thinks fit; and that which is collected is deposited with the 
president, who succors the orphans and widows, and those who 
through sickness or any other cause are in want, and those who 
are in bonds, and the strangers sojourning among us, and in a 
word takes care of all who are in need” (loc. cit.). 


The traditions of the early Church are unmistakable, and 
their meaning for our own day is no less clear: namely, that the 
Mass is a center of fraternal gathering, and that it consequently 
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radiates a most important influence on the whole of society and 
suffering humanity. 
Oo 


A LAYMAN AND THE DIVINE OFFICE 


A year ago I belonged to a small group which met on Sunday 
afternoons to study the liturgy and discuss interracial problems. 
One afternoon at the conclusion of our discussion, the leader 
handed us all little gray booklets upon which were written the 
words: “Into Thy Hands.’ On the title page of these books was 
printed: ‘“Mane nobiscum, Domine, quoniam advesperascit: Abide 
with us, O Lord, for it draws on toward evening.’’ These books 
were the office of Compline, and that night our small group, which 
consisted of negro and white girls, read it together. Compline 
became then and there my evening prayer. It was much more 
pleasant to say it with a group than alone, but even reading it 
alone is as satisfactory an evening offering as I have ever found. 

Often when saying the prayers we have known from child- 
hood, we repeat them absently or hastily, and frequently enough, 
the prayer we are saying does not happen to fit our present mood 
or disposition. For instance, we may feel repentant for some sin, 
and yet we are saying a prayer of praise. Or perhaps we feel the 
need of comfort, and we repeat a prayer which we are in the habit 
of saying and which does little to bolster our confidence in God. 
With Compline it is impossible not to find several prayers which 
satisfactorily fulfil the need we feel, whatever it may be. 

“O God, come to mine assistance. O Lord, make haste to 
help me.’’ What man, at some time in his life, or rather, at any 
time, could not shout these words from the depths of his soul? 

“Behold, now bless ye the Lord, all ye servants of the Lord.” 
There have been many nights in my life when I have wanted to 
bless the Lord, to bless Him for life, for health, for Catholicism, 
for friends, for love—for the hundreds of things for which all 
men want to bless Him. 

There have been times when like all men I have felt my own 
insufficiency, when I have felt lost and friendless. On one of these 
nights I found myself reading: “‘Have mercy on me, O Lord, for 
I am weak; heal me, O Lord, for my bones are troubled. And my 
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soul is distressed exceedingly; but Thou, O Lord, how long? 
Turn, O Lord, and deliver my soul; save me, for Thy mercy’s 
sake.”’ 

I think that the time I most appreciated Compline, was dur- 
ing the sickness and death of someone I loved very much. How 
often I read through my tears: ‘‘Hear my supplication, O God; 
listen unto my prayer. Unto Thee have I cried from the ends of 
the earth; when my heart was troubled Thou settest me upon a 
rock. Thou hast led me, for Thou hast been my hope, a tower of 
strength against the face of the enemy.’’ And when there was no 
more hope, only resignation, I read: “‘Into Thy hands, O Lord, 
I commend my spirit.” 

I think I can honestly say that there has never been a night 
when I have not derived comfort and peace from Compline. Prayer 
has strange powers. All of us want to talk with God; surely all of 
us need to. The liturgy of the Church is for all of us, not for a 
few, and it is more beautiful than any prayers we could compose, 
no matter how great our devotion or our desire. I have spoken 
only of Compline, because to me that is particularly familiar, but 
there is also Prime, which helps us to offer the coming day for 
the glory of God. 

How meaningful it is to begin the day with these words from 
the hymn of Prime: 


“The star of morn to night succeeds, 
We therefore meekly pray, 

May God, in all our words and deeds, 
Keep us from harm this day.”’ 


Prime is filled with offerings to God of thoughts, words, and 
deeds, offerings so beautiful in thought and expression that we who 
make them cannot forget as the day progresses. 

It is my hope some day to hear Prime and Compline sung, 
and also to have them recited in a body, in my own family. They 
are too beautiful to be said silently and singly. 


VIRGINIA RANKIN 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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LITURGICAL A liturgical institute was conducted from August 
BRIEFS 22 to 27 in the diocese of Indianapolis, where the 
Christ-Life Series in Religion is officially adopted. 

Priests and sisters were divided into two groups, one meeting in 
Indianapolis and the other in Evansville. At each place there were 
two conferences per day for the sisters and one for priests, those at 
Evansville being conducted by Dom Roger Schoenbechler and 
those at Indianapolis by Dom Virgil Michel. Fundamentals of the 


liturgical spirit and the sacramental Christ-life were discussed and 


special applications and references made continuously to the vari- 
ous books of the Christ-Life Series in Religion. The speakers were 
introduced, in Evansville by the Rev. Leonard Wernsing, diocesan 
superintendent of schools, and in Indianapolis by His Excellency 
Bishop Joseph E. Ritter, whose introductory words revealed a 
deep understanding of and enthusiasm for the liturgical life of 
the Church. 


The relation between Christian living through the liturgy 
and Christian social thought and work was vividly illustrated at 
the Catholic Worker Colloquim held at Detroit, September 3 to 5. 
Representatives of Catholic Worker and allied groups from the 
East and Middle West, from Canada, and even from England 
attended. The first day very appropriately began with a dialog 
Mass and general Communion, and was devoted entirely to ad- 
dresses and discussions of the spiritual basis of Catholic social activ- 
ity: the doctrine of the mystical body put into practice in com- 
munal liturgical prayer and Sacrifice. The second day, during which 
the interracial question was considered, opened with common 
assistance at the Sacrifice-banquet with the negro congregation of 
St. Peter Claver’s Church. Throughout the discussions on this and 
the succeeding day, concerned with the labor question, the primacy 
of the spiritual solution to the problems was emphatically upheld. 
We were especially struck by the number of those (laity) who 
made use of intermission periods to recite parts of the divine 
office; several of the younger members, we discovered, recite all of 
the hours whenever they can possibly do so. There are of course 
others who still can see little relation between, let us say, praying 
Compline and feeding the poor, but the general religious outlook is 
strongly liturgical among quite a number of the Catholic Worker 
groups. 


The Anglican quarterly Christendom for September 1938 
(vol. 8, no. 31) contains an interesting article on ““The Liturgical 
Movement and Catholic Action in Belgium,”’ a first-hand impres- 
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sion by Miss Helen M. Larke. The editors of O. F. are negotiating 
for the reprinting of the article in their “From Other Lands” 
section. 


Christendom is edited by Maurice B. Reckitt, author of the 
learned historical and philosophical study of the social question 
and the Christian social movement, Faith and Society, and more 
recently of Religion in Social Action (Christian Challenge Series, 
The Unicorn Press). The quarterly represents the ideas of a group 
of Anglican thinkers, both clerical and lay, who are ardently intent 
upon reconstructing a social order that is thoroughly permeated 
by the true Christian spirit and ideals. While they are broadly sym- 
pathetic towards all that is good, they are uncompromising in 
their rejection of the pagan elements of our present civilization. 
Their wholehearted embrace of the Christian spirit, and their 
devoted zeal in the cause as they see it, is always a joy and a tonic 
in this day of muddled minds and half-hearts. 


“It was in 1868. Cardinal Lavigerie (founder of the White 
Fathers) was pontificating for the Mass of All Saints. The choir, 
accompanied by full orchestra, had performed the Kyrie and the 
Gloria, and was starting to execute the Credo, which the Cardinal 
had just intoned, in the same grand manner. But it was not to be. 
The Cardinal with an imperative gesture from his throne, called 
for silence, and turning toward the people, said: ‘My brethren, 
the Credo is the profession of our faith. In a country like ours, all 
of us ought to profess our faith solemnly. Very well, then, let all 
who are gathered here today, priests and people, sing our Credo in 
unison.’ Thereupon he again intoned the Creed with his powerful 
voice, and everybody joined in, and with not a little enthusiasm. 
Nor was this the only time that the great Cardinal missionary 
acted in a similar manner’’ (From the Life of Cardinal Lavigerie, 
by Msgr. Baunard). 


Trimmings: ‘Priest says Communists would drop propa- 
ganda if we would return to Ten Commandments’’—headline in 
recent Catholic paper. Why not go the whole way and try Chris- 
tianity? 

“Through catechism, tap dancing, basketball games and the 
‘Big Apple,’ they have brought eighty families to attendance at 
Mass and Communion’’—from an article on Catholic Action in a 
diocesan paper. If we don’t watch out, we will have to revise our 
convictions concerning the “primary and indispensable source of 
the true Christian spirit.’’ 
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THE APOSTOLATE 
COMMUNICATIONS 
DIFFICULTIES OF THE LAY BREVIARY 


To the Editor:—As you know, my especial interest is in the divine office 
and its propagation among layfolk. The very many difficulties in this 
propagation can, I think, be epitomized in three questions which are very 
generally put—at least I have found them to occur in my own experience 
with sickening monotony. The trouble is that the answers to them one is 
bound to give for the sake of truth are not always very satisfactory to 
the enquirers! 


Here are the questions I refer to: (1) Will it not cost me a great 
deal to buy a breviary? (2) Is it not very difficult to learn to use a Latin 
breviary? (3) As my Latin is weak (or non-existent), is there an English- 
Latin breviary I could use? 


These are in fact actual questions which have been put to me by 
persons convinced on the fundamental points. And yet the unsatisfactory 
answers one is bound to give in such circumstances have acted as deter- 
rents. Difficulties in the U. S. A. may be a little different; I don’t know. 


Now, after much thought I have come to two conclusions, mutually 
exclusive. 


(1) To edit and get some publisher with more enthusiasm than 
business sense to publish an English-Latin breviary complete. I have a 
complete scheme worked out for this, but hesitate to do anything about 
it for the present. There are so many difficulties. If you are interested in 
it—I do not mean by that prepared to publish it!—I could send you 
particulars. 


(2) And this seems to me more practicable at the present moment— 
to edit an English (for want of a better name) Volksbrevier. To adjourn 
for the present all question of the propagation of the divine office in its 
entirety, and to give my time to preparing the ground, so to speak: to get 
people imbued with the idea of living the life of the Church in union 
with her through the liturgical year, so that the desire of the office may 
arise naturally, and the effect be the better, perhaps, for that. The litur- 
gical movement has been concerned with the Mass, necessarily, so much 
that the liturgy in the daily lives of the people, outside of Mass, has been 
lost sight of. Not, of course, that the liturgy can be separated from the 
Mass, but that one is liable to think of it in compartments! 


It would be necessary, in this case, I think, to have something of the 
nature of a Volksbrevier, simple to use, which would aim at aiding people 
to live this life of union with the Church. The difficulty, it seems to me, 
is that perhaps people would be content with this, and that the real 
object, the restoration of the divine office to the faithful, would be lost 
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ge On the other hand, a certain minimum of good would be ob- 
tained. 

I am writing to you on the subject because you are, I know, very 
much in touch with English-speaking opinion both in the U. S. A. and 
elsewhere. I have given you my ideas on these subjects and shall be 
pleased indeed to have your opinion on what I have said. 

Asking your prayers, 

Yours sincerely in Xto, 
(Mr.) LANCELOT C. SHEPPARD 

Bath, England. 


SUGGESTIONS 


To the Editor:—Your magazine is a great delight. . . . I wish you could 
have more articles on the spiritual life and prayer in ORATE FRATRES. 
There are, I fancy, a good many readers like myself who have no oppor- 
tunity of making retreats, and who cannot afford to buy many books— 
and articles on prayer, etc., would be very welcome. I mean something on 
the order of the book by Dom Verner Moore, O.S.B., on “Prayer.” The 
various chapters were conferences given to his oblates. Some of the litur- 
gical conferences given by your monks at retreats would surely be worth 
printing. Practical things— 

1 was glad to see Mr. Attwater’s article on our terrible translations. 
Why not urge anew the use of good hymns—like the excellent transla- 
tions of “Jerusalem the Golden” and “O Sacred Head Surrounded” and 
other old Catholic hymns and sequences—things like that, instead of the 
soapy sentimentality we often get at Holy Hours. I suppose it is too much 
to hope for in our lifetime in this country. What is the trouble with us? 
Why is Barclay Street still the ideal of the average Catholic? I go into 
Catholic stores and shudder at the horrors they offer, and when I suggest 
that the things are not all they should be, they think I’m crazy. 

Do you know if there is anyone in this country who handles any 
carvings from Oberammergau? I want to get an all-wood small cru- 
cifix. . . . Couldn’t you borrow some monks from Beuron or Maria Laach, 
and start making things here like the exquisite things they make over 
there? Of course there are lovely things to be had in New York—but they 
are beyond the reach of the average person. 

Most sincerely yours, 
MARGARETTA VAN WINKLE, OBL.S.B. 

Northampton, Mass. 

(The editors have two suggestions to make. (1) To our readers: 
Kindly inform us if there is any agency in this country handling the Ober- 
ammergau carvings. (2) To our correspondent: Why not approach Miss 
Adé Bethune or Mr. Graham Carey, both of whom delight in “the making 
of things well.) 
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THE APOSTOLATE 
BOOK REVIEWS 


CHARISMES DE VIE SACERDOTALE. By His Eminence Cardinal Bertram, 
Archbishop of Breslau. Editions Salvator, Mulhause (Haut-Rhin), France. 
1938. Pp. 333. Paper, 22 fr. 


This book contains a series of connected discourses given to ordi- 
nands by the eminent author and churchman of Germany on the grandeur 
and the duties of the priesthood. The pages are replete with both practical 
wisdom and deep spiritual insight. The treatment is not liturgical, but 
rather moral and ascetical. But occasionally a good glimpse is had of the 
appreciation the author has for the part the liturgy must play in the life 
of the priest as of the lay Christian; and always is there consciousness of 
the need of the times. Thus, e.g., we are told: “In times of social trouble 
it is the duty of the priest, knowing his people and of one heart with 
them, to bring home to them all the great social values of the different 
seasons of the liturgical year. . . . And all these social values acquire an 
inexhaustible vital force through the reception of the sacraments and 
through an active participation in the holy sacrifice of the Mass” (italics 
in the original). This is a good book for spiritual meditation and reading 
for any seminarian or priest who can master the easy French of the excel- 
lent translation. He cannot but emerge from it a much wiser man of 
God, wiser in both the human and the divine sense of the word. 

V. M. 


THE WORLD'S CLASSIC, JOB. Translation from Original Texts, with 
Introduction and Notes. By Rev. George O'Neill, S.J., Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia. Religion and Culture Series. The Bruce Publishing Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 1938. Pp. xiv-158. Cloth, $2.75. 


Since the scriptural lessons of the breviary, as is well known, are but 
a remnant of the readings at the nocturns of the early Church vigils, and 
the biblical passages read at Mass are even shorter excerpts, we in our day 
must become acquainted with the sacred books—if we are ambitious 
enough—by having recourse to the Bible directly or to separate editions 
of the inspired books, of which, unfortunately, there is a meager selection 
in the English language. A simple version with a practical commentary 
for the modern reader would help considerably to make God’s written 
word the inspirat‘on and force it should be in our daily lives. The new 
English translation with commentary, projected by the Catholic Biblical 
Association of America will, therefore, fill a great want, but without 
rendering unnecessary such special works as the timely volume before us, 
The World’s Classic, Job. Its scholarly author has made available in attrac- 
tive form a wholesome balm to our oppressed and groping minds by pre- 
senting in fluent rendition the divine answer to the perennial problem of 
misery. The Book of Job bristles with difficulties. These the author dis- 
cusses with a mature knowledge and elaborates with a facile pen. One 
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wishes, however, that more space had been given to the application of the 
message than “Methods of Comment” (pp. 44-47) and the footnotes 
afford. If “the modern mind is too much in a hurry to care about or 
appreciate parable and symbolism,” it does evince a taste and desire for 
the liturgical meaning of scriptural readings. Some additional notes from 
this aspect, especially for the September lessons from Job in the divine 
office, would make this excellent work more valuable and timely. 
B. A. S. 
° 





The following books and pamphlets were recently sent to the Litur- 
gical Press. Their mention here does not preclude a more extensive notice 
later. 


THE AMERICA PRESS, New York, N. Y.: Infancy Hidden Life. ‘‘As It Is 
Written”’ Series, II. By Rev. Francis P. LeBuffe, S.J. 1938. Pp. 63. Cloth 
booklet, thirty cents. The Mystical Body of Christ. By Rev. William J. 
McGarry, S.J. Pamphlet, ten cents. 


ARCHDIOCESAN MUSIC COMMISSION, Dubuque, Iowa: Approved List 
of Church Music for the Archdiocese of Dubuque. 1938. Pp. 106. Paper, 
$.50. 


CATHOLIC ACTION COMMITTEE, Wichita, Kansas: The Sacramentals. A 
Study of the Origin, Nature, and Proper Use of the Sacramentals of the 
Church. By Rev. Charles J. McNeill. 1938. Pp. 52. Paper, $.25. 

GEO. E. J. COLDWELL, LTD., London, England: An Introduction to Litur- 
gical Latin. By A. M. Scarre. Second Revised Edition. 1938. Pp. 214. 
Cloth, 4s 6d. The Salvation of the Nations. From the German of Hermann 
Franke. With a Preface by Dr. Karl Adam. 1938. Pp. 142. Cloth, 4s. 


B. HERDER BOOK CO., St. Louis, Mo.: The Doctrine of the Spiritual Life. 
From the German of Dom Anselm Stolz, O.S.B. Translated by Dom 
Aidan Williams, O.S.B. 1938. Pp. 250. Cloth, $2.25. 

LONGMANS GREEN %& CO., New York, N. Y.: A Personalist Manifesto. By 
Emmanuel Mounier. Translated from the French by Monks of St. John’s 
Abbey. 1938. Pp. 298. Cloth, $2.00. 

MAGNIFICAT PRESS, Manchester, N. H.: Initiating Research in Catholic 
Schools. By Dr. Burton Confrey. 1938. Pp. 168. Cloth, $2.50. 

OUR SUNDAY VISITOR PRESS, Huntington, Ind.: Jerome Jaegen. A 
Saintly Layman, Engineer, Army Officer, Banker and Mystic. Edited by 
the Jaegen Society, Treves, Germany. Translated from the German by Rev. 
George Jaegen. Pamphelt, fifteen cents. Can America Stay Out of War? by 
Rev. John A. O’Brien; The Church and a Living Wage, by Same Author; 
God’s Year and the Church’s Year, by Rev. T. J. Brennan; Training Your 
Child, by Rev. S. J. Mauer. Pamphlets, ten cents each. 

PONTIFICIO ISTITUTO DI ARCHEOLOGIA CRISTIANA, Rome, Italy: 
The Saints of the Canon of the Mass. By Rev. V. L. Kennedy, C.S.B. 
1938. Pp. 211. Paper, $2.00. (Available in America through Sheed and 


Ward). 

SANDS & CO., LTD., London, England: An Introduction to the Study of 
Eastern Liturgies. By P. Sévérien Salaville. Adapted from the French by 
Msgr. M. T. Barton. 1938. Pp. xiv-226. Cloth, 8s 6d. 

TEXT BOOK PUBLISHING CO., San Francisco, Calif.: A Manual of the 
Catholic Religion. Part Il: The Love of God. By Rev. Charles R. Baschab. 
1938. Pp. 396. Cloth, $1.50. 
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